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HARVARD COLLEGE. 


No sooner had our Pilgrim Fathers form- 
ed a few settlements in the American wil- 
derness, than they turned their attention 
tothe subject of education. Many of them 
had been liberally educated at the first 
universities of England, and were too well 
aware of the advantages of such an educa- 
tion, not to desiré for their children the 
same privileges which they had themselves 
enjoyed. Accordingly, in the Autumn of 
1636, only six years after the settlement of 
Boston, the General Court appropriated 
the sum of foar hundred pounds for- the 
establishment of a public ‘school, or col- 
lege,” and the next year an order was pas- 
sed that the college should be at Newton, 
which name, in 1638, was changed for that 
ofCambridge. The regular course of in- 
struction commenced in 1638; from which 
time most historians date the foundation of 
the college. 

[See Editorial head, last page, for further des- 
cription. | 














Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 


LIFE’S ATTRACTIONS. 


What would you have, to make you as 
happy as you wish to be? said Annie An- 
drews to her friend Lizzie Walton, as they 
sat together in their room one day after 
school. Come, let me see what the at- 
tractions of this world are in your estima- 
tion. This grave inquiry, so thoughtfully 
presented by a merry girl of fifteen, to a 
friend of equal unconcern, drew them to- 
gether for a gay and light-hearted discus- 
sion, which, of course, was more strongly 
tinctured with the aroma of youth than 
any thing else. ‘A pretty important mat- 
ter to decide so hastily, Annie; but seeing 
you have not the keys of destiny in your 
hands, exactly, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether I reveal all to you or not, 
however, if it pleases your majesty, I will 
give you the benefit of my exalted opinion 
in regard to this great subject of worldly 
a. You must listen patiently, for 
i cannot tell it in a word, and know then, 
in the first place, I would leave these aca- 
demy halls, with all their horrid restric- 
tions, and go where I should never be 
haunted by books, and demure looking 
teachers, whose very looks ‘send a chilling 
teproof into my soul, that almost freezes 
me. My pleasure, then, would not be in- 
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terrupted by the jargon of this doleful bell, [ 


and nine o’clock, no more immure me in a 
literary dungeon.’ 

‘Stop for a moment to breathe,’said Annie 
laughingly, ‘and take the matter coolly and 
deliberately,’ for she herself really loved 
school, notwithstanding the exuberance of 
her spirits, sometimes brooked control, 
and wished for unrestricted freedom. 

‘ Now that you have interrupted me,’ said 
Lizzie, ‘I must commence again, and know 
in the second place, that I would at once 
make my grand debut into society, and be- 
come a prominent star in the social sphere. 
Of course I should show due reverence 
to dame Fashion, and manage to keep 
within the popular circle, moving on with 
the respectable crowd, equal to any, and 
perhaps superior to some.’ 

‘A fascinating picture, Lizzie, truly.’ 

‘No farther interruption, if you please, 
madam. I lecture by your invitation, and 
I require respectful silence of my audience. 
In the next place, then, I would find a 
heart to be all my own, with the most 
amiable qualities imaginable; one who 
would go with me into society, and add 
what before was wanting. We would go 
abroad and see the world, and having had 
enough of this, we would return to our 
own cozy little cottage, which should be a 
dear little spot, in a most delightful place, 
with the requisite appliances of wealth, of 
course, to complete the agreeableness. I 
would have some books for occasional re- 
creation, and music, with numerous inci- 
dentals, and then life would pass smoothly, 
and I would be contented, without care for 
other and higher attractions.’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said one behind them, 
who had entered unobserved, and heard 
the last sentence of their conversation.— 
The look of that pale and thoughtful counte- 
nance before them, somewhat subdued the 
ardor of the moment. Miss W 7 ' 
teacher younger than others in the acade- 
my, was a favorite among the pupils, ever 
welcomed by the grave and the gay, for 
her kind heart ever timed aright the word 
of counsel, or smile of encouragement. 

‘I did not know you were so near, Miss 
Ww ,’ said Lizzie, ‘or I might have 
moderated the earnestness of my tone a 
little.’ 

‘No necessity for it, my dear. I know 
not all you were talking about, but I 
imagine you were taking a view of life na- 

tural to youth. I once thought, as I pre- 
sume you now do, that the chief attrac- 
tions of life were identified with the plea- 
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sures and riches of earth, that I should be 
perfectly happy, and life would go perfectly 
smooth, if I could be in a position some- 
what similar to that your enthusiastic minds 
probably picture to yourselves. As I was 
on the point of realizing my anticipations, 
as I thought, one disappointment after 
another came, till I was compelled to look 
upon the irretrievable blight of all my 
hopes. I will not sadden your spirits by 
a recapitulation of those incidents which 
conspired to bring about such results, but I 
will give you a word of caution ;—be not 
too sanguine in your expectations of per- 
fect happiness beyond the confines of these 
your school days, for you will find the 
canker worm of care will eat upon your 
spirits quite soon enough, and none may 
be found to apply a remedy. Would you 
know, girls, life’s highest, best attractions, 
look within yourselves, and heed the voice 
that bids you rise to the highest position 
which men or angels are capable; but I 
have already staid too long without dis- 
closing my errand. I have proposed to 
the Botany class to mingle enjoyment and 
improvement, by taking a walk this de- 


‘lightful evening, and I came here for the 


purpose of informing you of our intention, 
so, hasten, lest the glories of summer fade 
away ere we look upon them.’ 

‘Thank you! thank you!’ said Lizzie 
and Annie in one breath, as she turned 
away, and ‘please Miss W , tell us 
something of yeur history,’ said  Lizzie.— 
‘Oh do!’ said Annie. 

A sad smile played upon the features of 
her who was thus importuned, as if sorrow- 
ful memories were awakened, and came 
rushing over the spirit with new fraught 
energy, but the strength that had enabled 
her to meet and resist the current in its 
first impetuosity, triumphed, and she said 
calmly, ‘This must be reserved for some 
other time, for it is ill befitting the plea- 
sure of this joyous band of school girls.— 
We can probably ind something equally 
agreeable,’ said she, and without urging 
more, they hastened to prepare for the an- 
ticipated walk. With light and buoyant 
steps, and hearts of corresponding ambi- 
tion, they started, little dreaming they 
were reaping as bright sheaves as the plains 
of life would ever yield them. Not till 
after years would they appreciate the 
brightness of their youthful days, ere the 
trials ofearth came upon them. The so- 
cial influence, combined with the exhilarat- 
ing prospect, and entire exemption from 
school discipline, threw an attractive color- 








ing over every thing, till they were about 
ready to acknowledge the common realities 
in their path, about pleasant enough. 

*O, what a sweet little flower I have 
found,’ said Lizzie Walton, who had wan- 
dered apart from the rest, and now return- 
ed to display her treasure. Miss W ‘ 
ever familiar with her pupils, and disposed 
to favor their gayety when within reasona- 
ble bounds, was also in the habit of ming- 
ling instruction with every incident. The 
flower was analyzed, and its calyx, corolla, 
stamens and pistils duly discussed, the 
beauty of its shading observed, followed by 
a suggestion of the duty and desirableness 
of heeding the wisdom of the Author of so 
much beauty. 

‘The attractions of this material uni- 
verse,’ said Miss W: , ‘are by no means 
small,’ at the same time casting a look at 
Annie and Lizzie, whose countenances in- 
dicated a blush, as they thought of the 
conversation that had evidently called furth* 
a train of reflection in their teacher’s mind, 
and influenced her suggestions at this time. 

‘ What think you of life’s attractions, 
young ladies?’ said she. ‘ Supposing we 
have a general opinion of what constitutes 
these,’ was the half laughing, half serious 
question. ‘Oh! itis a beautiful world, 
full of beautiful things,’ said one, ‘and 
who would not stay init?’ ‘Life is full 
of sunshine,’ said another, ‘and I love te 
bask in its rays, it does me good.’ ‘A 
place in a friendly heart, and I'll be happy 
anywhere,’ said a bright-eyed girl, with 
flowing ringlets, and so it went round, each 
answering according to their own precon- 
ceived ideas of happiness. 

‘These beautiful heavens,’ continued 
Miss W » ‘and those magnificent 
clouds in the far west, all proclaim that 
this is a beautiful world, but after all, these 
external attractions are not a sure warrant 
fora happy life. The germ of happiness - 
lies within yourselves, and a careful nurture 
of this, will fitit for immortal perfection to 
your own great joy.’ The sober thought 
moderated youthful hilarity for a moment, 
but the transient impression was soon ef- 
faced, and wonted mirth restored. All 
was not lost, however, for the thought 
would come to their minds when the hour 
of solitude should force them to reflection. 
She who presents a worthy subject of 
thought to the youthful mind, does wisely 
and well. ; 

In mutual and happy interchange of 
thought and sentiment, in appreciating and 
enjoying the beauties of nature, they spent 
a delightful time, and returned after the 
shadows of twilight had fallen upon them, 
with a parting hint from Miss W- , to 
take their books for a little season, and re- 
member that life’s attractions were strongest 
to those who did their duty, and did it 
well, Enjoyment will never be wanting 
to those who seek to fill up life with use- 
fulness and duty. Such shall ever find 
life’s attractions made doubly sweet by the 
hope of superior attractions above. J. 




















Narrative. 
A NIGHT ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 


I was on my return home from an excur- 
sion to the country in that little emporium 
of the great world—a steamboat. The 








‘boat did not leave the wharf till late in 


the evening and being an invalid, I took 
my station, at an early hour, in the ladies’ 
cabin, and being too weary to read, I had 
little else to occupy myself but to observe 
the different passengers. 

Of all places, Iknow of none where a 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








well-bred lady may so readily be discerned 
from the common throng as in a crowded 
steamboat cabin at night ; not so much by 
her external apparance or array, as by her 
easy, quiet, unobtrusive, dignified mien, 
and by her cheerful submission to the little 
inconveniences inseparable from such limit- 
ed accommodations, and her refined and 
polite attention to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of her fellow passengers While the 
gay bedizened, but vulgar woman, seems 
to feel herself privileged, to lay.aside even 
the common courtesies of life with her outer 
garments, and to exhibit without restraint 
her volubility, ill temper, selfishness, and 
an utter recklessness of the comfort and 
happiness ofevery bodyelse. I hadscarce- 
ly seated myself, when a neatly dressed 
lady, with a modest cheerful aspect, enter- 
ed the cabin, leading by the hand a sprightly, 
rosy cheeked little fellow, of some eighteen 
or twenty months, who came laughing 
and bounding along as if every change was 
to him a fresh cause of happiness. I observ- 
ed as the little fellow stopped at the door 
of the cabin, to take a parting kiss from 
“ papa,” that his mother with a manner 
which at once won heraplacein my affec- 
fions, entreated her husband not to lose the 
enjoyment of so fine an evening on deck, 
should it be necessary for her to remain 
below. Her husband merely observed that 
he would read awhile, but his countenance 
plainly intimated that the full moon, re- 
flecting her bright and beautiful beams 
across the wide expanse of waters, if beheld 
unaccompanied by the “ bright particular 
star” of his own destiny, would be divested 
of half her glory. I at once drew a favora- 
ble opinion of this couple, and from the 
time of this seemingly trivial incident, I 
was led to observe more closely the con- 
duct of this mother and son. The little 
_ ereature seemed pleased with the novelty 
of the place, and his eye wandered rapidly 
from object to object, but he was particn- 
larly attracted by the gay silk hangings, 
and gilt ornaments, which decorated the 
room. His next impulse was to handle 
and examine every object. Instead of 
chiding or repressing this curiosity, his 
mother pleasantly led him to every part of 
the room where he wished to go, and per- 
mitted him to examine and even touch 
whatever he desired, at the same time im- 
pressing upon his mind the lesson, that 
nothing should be misplaced or injured.— 
The child’s curiosity was soon satisfied, 
and his mother proceeded to undress and 
wash him, without any resistance on his 
part, beyond a continued playfulness, which 
she neither attempted to restrain, nor yet 
suffered to prevent her from accomplishing 
her object. She then laid herself down by 
his side, and commenced singing a favorite 
hymn, in a low sweet voice, in which the 
child attempted to join; and if his per- 
formance was not according to rule, it was 
evidently the out-gushing of a young and 
happy spirit, and reminded me of the sun- 
set carol of a summer bird, that is hushed 
to repose by its own melody. And so it 
was with this blue-eyed boy, for in a few 
moments he was slumbering so placidly by 
his mother’s side, that I felt assured 
if there were any complaints of ‘noisy 
ehildren’”’ that night, the disturbance would 
not proceed from that quarter. On per- 
ceiving that her husband was still waiting 
for her, she rose, and gently drawing the 
eurtains, she stood for a moment, as if un- 
determined whether to leave her child; 
upon observing which, I offered to sit by 
his side, which offer she gratefully accept- 
ed, remarking that she might appear to be 
an over-anxious mother, but as her child 
had evinced a very nervous and irritable 
temperament, she felt that proper care now 
might save him from great suffering here- 
after. For my own part, I took great 
pleasure in watching the countenance of 
this lovely infant, and now and then ob- 
served a transient smile flit over his fea- 
tures. I thought how sweet was the sleep 
—and how pleasant must be the dreams of 
such a guileless spirit, while under the 
fostering care of such a mother. And asl 
endeavored to contemplate his future desti- 
ny, I could not but think, after the lapse 
of years, how the youth and young man 
would probably love and reverence such a 
mother, and lay open his bosom with all 
its young aspirations, his fears and hopes, 
to her, as his best and truest friend, and 
most able counsellor. Time wore away, 
till the hour hand pointed to ten, and the 
faithful mother was again at her post, when 





my musings were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a noisy company, consisting of 
several women and children. 

I learnt from the remarks of the elder 
part of the company, that they had been on 
a long jaunt the preceding day, and came 
there very weary and over-heated; but 
they seemed to forget that many besides 
themselves were seeking repose and re- 
freshment in the same apartment. Two 
of the little girls belonging to this party 
excited my sympathy. The youngest 
could not have been more than three or 
four years old. They, as well as their 
mother, were expensively dressed, and had 
I taken merely a cursory glance of this 
group, I might have supposed them to 
move in an elevatedsphere. The children 
had evidently been kept awake much 
longer than usual, and being very tired 
and sleepy, they were consequently peevish 
and irritable. The mother was likewise 
weary and exceedingly fretful. After ob- 
serving that she was too tired to undress 
them, she thrust them both into a low, 
uncomfortable berth, answering their en- 
treaties for a glass of water, by a slap on 
the ear, and the promise of another ifthey 
did not instantly stop their noise. She 
then threw herself on a settee, and was 
soon in a profound sleep. Not so with 
the children. The youngest of the two,espe- 
cially, continued restless and complaining. 

At length I ventured to awaken the 
mother, and to suggest to her, that as her 
little girl was wakeful, and appeared un- 
comfortable, perhaps something might be 
done to soothe her. But this was appa- 
rently considered an unwarrantable inter- 
ference on my part, and produced no other 
reply than an angry reprimand to the child, 
and the promise of a “ whipping” when 
she got home. This cruel conduct awak- 
ened the deepest sympathy in the breast 
of my friend of the preceding evening, and 
as soon as this unnatural guardian was 
again insensible, she softly glided from her 
berth, and speaking in a soothing tone to 
the little sufferer, she gently lifted her 
from her uneasy couch. She then supplied 
her wants, and afterwards bathed her hot 
limbs in water. And after a few mo- 
ments, fanning her to sleep on her lap, she 
laid her quietly back into her bed. How 
I wished that sleeping woman, who de- 
served not the name of mother, could have 
witnessed this simple and uncstentatious 
act of kindness in an utter stranger. What 
areproof must this gentle treatment have 
conveyed, were she capable of one generous 
emotion. Morning came, such a morning 
as must be actually seen and felt, in order 
to be fully appreciated. Oh! the luxury 
of a midnight hour after a sultry day !— 
The rosy light came sparkling and shining 
across the rippling waters, and the neigh- 
boring landscape looked as if it had imbib- 
ed the freshness of Eden. My nameless 
friend was already up, and her toilet soon 
made, and then bending over her sleeping 
boy in silence, I could but fancy she was 
breathing a hallowed prayer to that throne 
where ‘“‘the petition of the righteous 
availeth much.” 

She parted back the bright clustering 
curls of the young sleeper, and with some 
emphasis spoke his name. Long will it 
be ere I forget the laughing, joyous shout, 
with which the little fellow started from 
his pillow—as if the very consciousness of 
existence was perfect blessedness to him. 
He was soon dressed, though, like the 
playful kitten, he twice broke from his 
mother, and ran away with the towel, and 
once seized the hair brush, and brushed 
her hair the wrong way. Yet there was 
no irritation, no ill-temper, and soon the 
rosy boy went bounding and singing to 
the deck, where the glad, fresh morning 
was a fit emblem of his young and happy 
existence. I shall not attempt to describe 
the scenes, which two hours afterwards, 
occurred in the samecabin. Disobedience 
and fretfulness on the one hand, and the 
hasty slap and promises of punishment 
never meant to be inflicted, on the other, 
made up the principle part of the sad exhi- 
bition. My heart ached as I contemplated 
the probable fate of this miserable family. 
There sat a little girl whose sullen and de- 
termined look showed that she waited but 
for a fit opportunity to throw off the gal- 
ling yoke of parental authority. 
close beside her stood a cowering, timid, 
broken spirited child, who in spite of her 
fitful moods still clung to her mother.— 
But I could not help thinking how easy it 
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would be, in after life, for the smooth de- 
ceiver to steal the heart of this girl, and 
allure her from the abode, where, of all 
others, she ought to have found sweet peace 
and security. 

After having witnessed such a melan- 
choly picture, my thoughts reverted to the 
many disordered and confused households, 
where smiling peace and confidence alone 
should dwell. I thought of alienated hus- 
bands; discontented and termagant wives 
and mothers; deceptive, unlovely, and un- 
governed children ; till my heart went up 
in fervent aspirations, that the female cha- 
racter might be so elevated and refined, 
that the name of woman would cease to 
be coupled with imbecility, and the bare 
mention of a family of children, conjure to 
the imagination a host of evils. When the 
minds of mothers shall be more universally 
enlightened, and brought under the gentle 
sway of that charity which suffereth long 
and is kind—when they are willing to take 
more pains to seek and to deserve the con- 
fidence of their children; then may we 
hope to see the waves of infidelity and 
moral corruption stayed in their course, 
and the streams of pollution dried at their 
fountain.—P. w. L. { Mother's Mag. 








Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—7- 
HORATIO GATES. 


Horatio Gates was born in England, in 
1729, and early in life entered the English 
army. At the capture of Martinico by the 
English, he acted as aid to General Monk- 
ton, and after the peaceof Aix la Chapelle, 
he sailed for Halifax under Cornwallis.— 
‘* He was in the battle of Monongehela, and 
while striving manfully side by side with 
Washington, to stem the torrent of that 
dreadful slaughter, he received a shot 
through the body, and was borne from the 
field. After the close of the war he bought 
an estate in Virginia, and settled down as 
a planter. Inthe quarrel which soon after 
commenced between the colonies and the 
mother country, he proved true to the land 
of his adoption, and so openly and strenu- 
ously advocated its rights, that he was 
looked upon as one of the prominent lead- 
ers in the approaching struggle. Qne of 
the first appointments of Congress, was 
that which constituted him General, 
with the rank of brigadier. The next year 
he was appointed to supersede the brave 
Schuyler in the command of the northern 
army, and was stationed at Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. Burgoyne was at this 
time in the midst of an enemy’s country, 
with a wilderness behind him, and a de- 
termined foe in front. It was a sad specta- 
cle, this noble army cut off from all relief, 
casting about for some means of escape, 
and finally resolving to cut its way onward 
or fallin the effort.” Thus stood affairs 
when Gates took command of the army. 
Soon after this came the first bloody battle 
of Bemis’s Heights. This battle swayed 
to and fro for three fearful hours. Both 
parties claimed the victory; but the Eng- 
lish remained master of the field. During 
the interval between the 19th of September, 
and the 7th of October, constant skirmishes 
took place between detached parties, caus- 
ed by the efforts of the Americans to pre- 
vent the enemy from foraging. Burgoyne 
had been taught a sad lesson by the battle 
which had been fought, yet he resolved to 
make one more desperate effort to cut his 
way through the American lines, and push 
onto Albany. Accordingly, om the 7th of 
October,moving his troops in three columns 
he advanced to the American left, and took 
up his position in an open wheat field.— 
The roll of the American guns announced 
his approach, and Gates at once sent out 
Morgan with his riflemen to open the bat- 
tle. The engagement was terrible for a 
time, but at length the American columns 
slowly retired, and marched triumphantly 
backtocamp. As they approached, shouts 
of ** Victory! victory!’ rent the air, and 
were echoed from rank torank. Burgoyne 
was at length compelled to give up.— 
‘* Pride and ambition yielded to inevitable 
fate, and that splendid army, the relics of 
ten thousand men, laid down their arms.” 
Gates received the vanquished commander 
with courtesy, dressed in the plainest man- 
ner, while the sdldiers, on marching out 
to pile their arms, found not an American 








in the field, and were thus spared 
tification of grounding their eae 
presence of an enemy. Hopeand ; 

filled the land, Gus had ae randy 
“still he had not shown the highest ioe 
ties of a commander, for he had fou ht 
both these battles in his camp. He = 
exceedingly elated, and in his supreme oe 
conceit, he did not even let Washington 
know of the victory, or report to him e 
commander-in-chief of the army, what he 
had done. After this he conducted in : 
most foolish manner, proving himself to te 
*a very weak-minded man. . 


dence, in command of the eastern section 
of the army, but was engaged in no im. 
portant military service until he was placed 
by Congress over the southern army. 

He was next engaged in the battle of 
Camden, in which the brave Baron de Kalb 
performed such prodigies of valor. While 
these stirring scenes were enacting in the 
field, Gates was miles away, endeavorin 
to arrest the fugitives, ‘* but round a man 
who never exposes himself in battle, broken 
soldiers never rally.” Here, with great 
chagrin, Gates saw his laurels wither ina 
moment, and Lee, when he met him on his 
_ Way to join the army, said, ‘* Beware, you 

northern laurels will turn into southern 
willows,” and his words proved true— 
Gates was now recalled, and the command 
given to General Green. This order he 
received with extreme mortification— 
‘Washington, ever noble and magnani- 
mous, forgot in his disaster, the conceit 
and rudeness with which he had been treat. 
ed, and wrote him a kind letter, assuring 
him of his continued confidence, and con. 
doling with him on the loss of a son, which 
had deeply affected Gates. His command 
was afterwards restored to him, but not 
until 1782, so that this ended his military 
career. After the war was over, he settled 
on his estate in Virginia, but in 1790, he 
removed to New York, and was elected, 
member of the legislature. He died, April 
10th, 1806, aged seventy-seven years. 
ESstELte. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 
A YISIT TO THE GRAVE OF MARGARET 
DAVIDSON. 


While passing a few weeks in Saratoga, 
I visited the grave of the gifted Margaret 
Davidson. A little retired from the noisy 
village and the gay throng of that fashion- 
able watering place, is the sacred enclosure, 
where sleep many, who were widely sepa- 
rated in their lives, but whose remains now 
repose side by side, in the same hallowed 
place. Many who left the cares of busi- 
ness, and endearments of home, seeking 
health from the far famed medicinal waters 
of Saratoga, have found rest from pain and 
sickness beneath the turf of that grave- 
yard. 

One may be fascinated by the pleasures 
and gaieties of that beautiful place of sum- 
mer resort, but how trivial do they appear 
when we visit the sacred depository of the 
dead! We hear the hum of the busy 
town—the noisy locomotives go thunder- 
ing by—but they disturb net the peaceful 
sleepers whose lives have passed, as ours 
are passing, like receding shadows. 

To one who has read her life and poems, 
there is, perhaps, no spot within the et 
closure, which possesses more of interest 
than the grave of young Margaret. Whea 
we think of the rare poetic genius, which 
just dawned upon the world, and then was 
quenched for earth, forever—of the mori 
worth and beauty of that young being, 
who with such grace and winning ways— 
was the joy and pride of her parents 
hearts and house—the last of that trio of 
lovedones, who had ministered withadaugh- 
ter’s love—we cannot but feel, indeed, that 
“ Tears of deep anguish have been sh 
o’er her grave.” 

Oh! when we look back upon her brief 
sojourn here—when we think of her high 
intellectual endowments, of the génius 
which in its dawn gave promise of so glor- 
ous a meridian, we wonder that while 9 
many are left, she was taken. But His 
ways are not as our ways, nor His thoughts 
as our thoughts. Her harp, in sweet 


harmony with that of her seraph sister, 
whose mantle seemed to have fallen upo? 





the cradle of the infant, whose slumber 





In 1779, Gates was stationed at Proyj. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











she delighted to watch, was to swell in 
sweeter strains, the chorus of the Redeem- 
ed. 
A simple marble monument, surmounted 
by a broken column, marks the spot where 
she reposes beside her mother, who soon 


. followed her precious child to her heavenly 


home. On the front of the monument is 
the following inscription :— 
“ A few short years have rolled along, 
In mingled joy and pain— 
And I have passed—a broken tone— 
An echo of a strain.” 


Above the inscription, is a harp with a 
wreath of laurel thrown across it. On 
another side of the monument is placed 
the date of her death and her age, also that 
“the brothers of Margaret M. Davidson 
erected the monument as a token of their 
affection.” When this monument shall 
have crumbled into dust, her name shall 
continue to be “the good man’s glowing 
theme.” 

Not long after Mrs. Davidson’s death, I 
saw the portraits of the mother and daugh- 
ter. Margaret’s bore a very child-like ex- 
pression, though there was a maturity of 
intellect beaming from the eye, which is 
rarely seen in so mere a child as the por- 
trait represented her. It spoke, too, of her 
heart, and we needed not to be told of the 
loved and loving sister—the dutiful and 
affectionate daughter —of the gentle girl, 
so patiently enduring, without murmuring 
orcomplaint. I could realize, more than 
ever before, the struggle it must have cost 
her, to bow ia resignation, when the con- 
viction had come that her earthly existence 
must soon close—and she murmured— 
“Oh mother! [ am so young.” 

Mrs. Davidson’s countenance, which the 
skill of the artist had so faithfully delineat- 
ed upon the canvass, evinced that the 
daughter inherited much of her poetic ge- 
nius from the mother. The face glowed 
with interest, and the eyes looked lovingly 
upon you. Endowed with exquisite sensi- 
bility—early appreciating the talent of her 
daughters, she but fanned the flame which 
so soon consumed the precious frame-work, 
leaving but the memory of its exceeding 
loveliness. Mrs. Davidson soon followed 
Margaret, and there they quietly sleep, 
side by side. G. 8. 








Religion, - 








THE HINDOO GIRL. 


Alittle Hindoo girl was one summer’s 
afternoon playing before her father’s bun- 
galow, when she was carried off, taken to 
Calcutta, and sold asa slave. She wasa 
sweet and beautiful girl, and the lady who 
bought her, soon began to love her very 
much, and she thought she would not 
make her a slave. She had no children of 
her own, and she liked to have a little girl 
to play with her and amuse her. She lov- 
ed her more and more, and as she grew 
older she made her her companion. 

When the little girl was stolen from her 
father, she was too young to have learned 
his religion. The lady who bought her 
was a Mahometan, and she brought up the 
little girl as a Mahometan too. Thus she 
lived till she was sixteen years old, and 
then all at once it came into her mind, she 
knew not how or why, that she was a sin- 
ner and needed salvation. She was in 
great distress of mind, and went to her 
kind mistress for comfort, but she could 
not tell her of a Savior: all the lady could 
do was to try to amuse her, and make her 
forget her trouble: she hired rope dancers, 
and jugglers, and serpent charmers, and 
tried all the sports of which the natives of 
India are fond, to give her pleasure. These 
Were of no use, and the girl remained as 
miserable asever. Her mistress, deeply 
gtleved at the distress of one whom she 
loved dearly, next sent for a Mahometan 
Priest. He had never felt the want of a 


Savior, and could not understand the girl’s | 


distress ; however, he took her under his 
Care and did his best. He taught her a 
long string of prayers in Arabic, a language 
Waich she did not understand. She learn- 
ed the long hard words, which hed no 
meaning to her, and she repeated them 
five times a day, and each time she repeat- 
ed them she turned towards Mecca, the 
birth-place of Mahomet, and bowed her 


face to the ground. 


Did the poor girl find comfort in these 
dark words and idle ceremonies? No; she 


‘ 





felt there was no forgiveness, no salvation , house, and when she reached it, she met 


in these. 


When she had tried these | Narraput himself coming out of the door. 


prayers for three long years, the thought | She fell at his feet in tears, and wringing 


struck her that perhaps all the sorrow of 
mind was a punishment for having left the 
faith of her fathers, and become a Mahome- 
tan. She sent out directly in search of a 
Brahmin or Hindoo priest, and entreated 
him to receive her back into the Hindoo 
church. How do you think the Brahmin 
answered her? He cursed her in the name 
ofhis God. She told him how unhappy 
she was, and how long she had suffered, 
and begged him to pity her, but he would 
not listen. She offered him a large sum 
of money, and then he was ready to do 
any thing; so she put herself under his 
direction, and went again and again. He 
told her to make an offering of flowers and 
fruit, morning and evening, to a certain 
goddess who was some way off, and once 
a week to offera kid of the goats as a 
bloody sacrifice. ; 

In India, the people have a language of 
flowers; each flower means something ; 
and when you go into a temple, and see 
the flowers which have been laid on the 
altar, you may often tell what petitions 
have been offered. »The flowers she brought 
as her offering signified a bleeding heart. 
Oh, there was (ne who would not have 
refused such an offering! He only could 
have healed her broken heart, but she 
knew Him not. For a long time did she 
carry flowers, morning and evening, and 
once a week offer a kid of the goats, and 
sprinkled the blood on herself and on the 
altar; but she found that ‘the blood of 
goats could not take away her sins,’ and 
very often she cried out in her deep dis- 
tress, ‘ Oh, I shall die, and what shall I do 
if I die, without obtaining salvation.’ At 
last she became ill through the distress of 
her mind, and her mistress, with deep sor- 
row watched her beloved companion sink- 
ing into an early grave. But one day as 
she sat alone in her room, thinking, and 
longing, and weeping, as her custom was, 
a beggar came to the door and asked alms. 


Her heart was so full that [ suppose she- 


spoke of what she wanted to all whom she 
met, in the hope that some might guide 
her. She began talking to the beggar, and 
used a word which means salvation. The 
man started and said, ‘I think I have 
heard that word before.’ 

‘Where, oh, where have you heard it ?’ 
she eagerly asked. ‘Tell me where I can 
find that which I want, and for which lam 
dying; I sball soon die, and oh, what 
shall I do if I die without obtaining salva- 
tion ? 

The man told her the name of a charita- 
ble institution where once a week two 
thousand poor natives were supplied with 
rice, and before the rice*was given out, 
some Christian teacher used to speak to 
them. ‘I have heard it there,’ he said, 
‘and they tell of one Jesus Christ who can 
give salvation.’ 

‘Oh, whereis He? Take me to Him.’ 

The man cared nothing about this salva- 
tion himself. He thought she was mad, 
and he was going away, but she would not 
suffer him to depart till he had given an 
answer; she dreaded lest she should miss 
that prize which now seemed almost with- 
in her reach. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I can tell you ofa man 
who will lead you to Jesus,’ and he direct- 
ed her to that part of the town where Nar- 
raput Christian lived. Who was Narraput 
Christian? He was once a rich and proud 
Brahmin, but he had given up all his rich- 
es and honors to become an humole disci- 
ple of Jesus, and he was now an assistant 
missionafy and preacher to his countrymen. 
This was the man of whom the beggar 
spoke. The Hindoo girl gave the beggar 
a trifle, and that very evening she set out 
in search of Narraput Christian, the man 
who would lead her to Jesus. She went 
from house to house, and inquired of every 
one she met, ‘ where Narraput’ Christian, 
the man who would lead her to Jesus, liv- 
ed,’ but no one would tell her. It grew 
late and dark, and she began to be afraid 
of being seen out at thathour. Her heart 
was nearly broken, for she thought she 
must return as she came, without ovtaining 
salvation. She was just turning to go 
home, when she saw a man walking along 
the road; she thought she would try once 
more, and so she asked him the same 
question,‘ Where Narraput Christian lived, 
the man who would lead her to Jesus ?’— 

To her great joy he pointed her to the 








her hands in anguish, she asked, ‘ Are you 
Narraput Christian, the man who can lead 
me to Jesus? Oh, take me to Him; I 
shall die, and what shall I doif I die with- 
out obtaining salvation ?’ 

Narraput did not receive her as the Hin- 
doo priest had done. . He raised her kind- 
ly from the ground, and led her into the 
house, where his family were met at their 
evening meal. ‘My dear young friend,’ 
said he, ‘sit down and tell me all.’ 

She told him her history, and soon as 
she had done, she rose and said, ‘ Now, 
sir, take me to Jesus; you know where he 
is: oh, take me to Him.’ Ah, if Jesus 
had been on earth, how willingly would 
he have received the poor wanderer. She 
thought He was on earth, and that she 
might go to him at once; but Narraput 
knew that though He was not here, He 
was just as able to pity and welcome her 
from his throne in heaven; so he only said, 
‘Let us pray.’ All knelt down, and as he 
prayed, the poor Hindoo felt that she had 
found that which she had so long wanted. 








Benevolence. 
LITTLE HATTIE’S FIRST SELF-DENIAL. 


One day a friend called upon a family of 
my acquaintance, by whom they could send 
directly to a family the lady once knew and 
loved, in the “* Far West.”” So good an 
Opportunity could not be lost, and a pack- 
age was forthwith being prepared. 

The children each contributed from their 
little hoards of treasures, some present for 
those in whom they felt much interested, 
although they had never seen them; but 
in order to complete the package, their 
mother wished to include the ** Songs for 
the Little Ones at Home,” for the younger 
children of her friend’s family. 

They had but one copy, and that was 
not only the daily companion of her seven 
children, but the nightly bed-fellow of lit- 
tle Hattie, who seemed to substitute it in 
her mind for Dolly itself, as she hugged 
the book with all her might, singing to 
that one of its favorite little songs. 

“ Now go to sleep Dolly, in mother’s own lap.” 

After hesitating a little, they all consent- 
ed to relinquish their right and title to the 
book, till she came to little Hattie. She 
was sitting as usual with the book in her 
hand, when her mother asked. * Are you 
willing, my dear, to send the little song- 
book away off to those children that Henry 
and Ellen have sent their presents to?” 

** What! not my little dolly book, my 
own little dolly book?” exclaimed the 
grieved child, the tears beginning to stert. 

** Yes,” said her mother, ‘* I meant your 
own little dolly book. They have no books 
like yours there, and their mother cannot 
buy them any. Now you have your ‘AB 
C book,’ and your ‘ Primer ;’ and then you 
have ‘ Great Suzey,’ and you know you can 
rock her in your little cradle, instead of 
the book. Ellen and Ally and Mary are 
all willing to send it, and won't Hattie be 
willing too?” 

‘*They may have Suzey,” she answered 
pleadingly. Poor little one, if her mother 
had asked for any or all’ of her other books, 
she would have consented. Even ‘*Suzey,” 
the great rag baby, though a cherished pet, 
was comparatively an old story, and could 
have been given up without a tear; but 
after a little more wavering, she summon- 
ed all her resolution and said, ‘** Now, mo- 
ther, you may send away my dolly book; 
but may I look once more at ‘ Little broth- 
er, darling boy,’ and ‘ Hush, my dear,’ and 
* Thank you, thank you, pretty cow?’” 

Finally, with a few tears and many kis- 
ses, she bade good by to ‘“ Dolly,” 
‘* Birdie,”’ ** Rover,” and all,and the brown 
paper cover was removed, and the bright. 
blue covers were clean and new to send 
away. 

Little Hattie could not read a word; but 
her sisters had taught her many of the lit- 
tle hymns, and by looking at the pictures 
she could recall the poetry so well adapted 
to infant memory. 

It was not long after the bundle was 








‘sent, that a dear friend was visiting in the 


family, and as he was about leaving, he put 
into their mother’s hand eome change, say- 
ing, “ There are some little bits for the 
children. I intended to have bought them 
something, but had no opportunity. 











There were seven five cent pieces, one for 
each of her children, making, in all, just 
the price of the ‘Songs for the Little Ones.” 

She did not hesitate as to the manner of 
appropriating it, and little Hattie’s self-de- 
nial was soon amply rewarded, as she clasp- 
ed with increased fondness ‘** her own new 
little dolly book” in her arms, and was 
again singing its familiar songs. 

If children so highly prize a little book, 
how important that such only should be 
placed in their hands as convey good im- 
pressions, rather than the foolish and tri- 
vial story-books so profusely scattered. 
Am. Mess. 








Natural History. 
MUFF AND TOMMY. 


A CAT STORY. 








It is some time since I was called a little 
girl, but I have not outgrown my love for 
cats—if they are pretty. My staid, digni- 
fied friends laugh at me, and say I am silly, 
but I like them, and the cats too, just as 
well; and feel sorry for them, because they 
can see no beauty in Pussy’s smooth fur, 
no intelligence in her clear eyes, and can 
hear no music in her soft, purring song.— 
The name of our cat is Muff. He lies in 
my lap while I write, and I have put my 
portfolio right on him. He is fast asleep, 
and has no idea that I am telling you about 
him. He isa Maltese cat. You would 
like his small silver-gray feet, with their 
short soft hair, and the little delicate cush- 
ions on the underside. Did you everlook 
to see how curious your kitty’s paw is— 
how she can draw it in, and shut up her 
sharp nails? Well, do you look sometime 
when she is good-natured, and sleepy—and 
be sure you do not hurt her. 

Our Muff is very bright and lively. He 
romps and plays with his little mistress— 
sometimes jumping straight up as high as 
her head ; rolling and leaping in a very fun- 
ny, comical way. He has a great fancy for 
spools of cotton, and takes every opportu- 
nity to steal and unrollthem. Thoughin 
the morning, he does not call,al/ the family, 
but, as soon as he can get into the house, 

(he has a warm bed in the barn) he runs 
softly up stairs, and jumps with a little 
** mew, mew,” on to my sister’s bed. This 
wakes her, so she lets him in, and he curls 
down to warm his feet, and sing to her for 
afew minutes. He is a famous hunter, 
too, this Muff; I should like to tell you a 
sad mishap which he had once, while after 
game—but there is neither room nor time 
now, for I mean to say something about 
anothey cat I know. I do not believe you 
ever saw one so big as he. He can easily 
stand on the floor and reach the top of a 
very high table. He is a handsome fellow, 
slate color and white, with great sober eyes 
and a grave face. He walks very slowly, 
and with a most dignified air. He does not 
like work, and isso much indulged that he 
is not obliged to do a thing unless he choos- 
es. He has a habit of sitting for hours on 
a table—looking through the window, with 
the greatest apparent interest. Every 
night, about ten o’clock, he wakes up from 
his nap, rubs and purs about his master— 
sometimes jumps upon his lap, and gives 
him to understand that he wants a piece 
of meet and a cup of milk—which he al- 
ways gets. He likes to stand by the table 
after the others are through with their 
meal, and eat with a fork, which he guides 
to his mouth with his paws, better than 
some children can. 

You will think he is a lazy, stupid old 
fellow—so he is—but not always. You 
should see him run and race in the morn- 
ings, through the house and grounds like 
mad, up stuirs and down, in doors and but, 
as hard ashe can run. Once ina while, 
he finds a little, little mouse, (mice are not 
plenty where he lives.) Then what a fuss! 

He will not be tended or petted, tame 
as he is, except in the evening, when only 
the family are in the quiet sitting-room.— 
Then he seems to think he can unbend a 
little from his dignity. 

Now I will tell you his name, and close 
my letter. It is Tommy ; but he is such a 
sober, sedate, thoughtful-looking, dignified 
fellow, that we always introduce him to 
strangers as “* Sir Thomas Thompson.”— 
How do you like that name? 

After all I have said about Tommy, I 
tell you I do not think he is so pretty or 
cunning as our soft-furred, mischievous, 
frolicsome Muff—who rolls and tumbles 
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and scratches, without any regard whatever 
to propriety and soberness. 

Now, I must bid you good night. I 
hope you, each and every one, have a pret- 
ty and good cat, and that you are always 
kind and good to her, or him. 

From your friend Mavp. 
[ Little Pilgrim. 








—— @ditorial. 


A VISIT TO HARVARD COLLEGE. 


On one of the pleasantest afternoons of May, 
we took a drive to Cambridge, to visit the oldest 
college in this country. The direct route is 
over the Cambridge bridge, but we went di- 
rectly to Charlestown, as one of our party was 
desirous of visiting Bunker Hill and the Monu- 
ment. Leaving our horse with a little boy, the 
gentleman (a native of Georgia) ascended to 
the top of the monument with us, after paying 
our twelve and a half cents each. The steps 
were so many, that we were obliged to rest 
several times, but on reaching the top, the 
grand land and sea views abundantly paid us 
for our labor. The little boy was glad to re- 
ceive a small silver piece for holding the horse, 
which may go to help support a widowed moth- 
er, or into the Sunday School Missionary Box. 
We went away feeling more thankful than 
ever for the liberty we enjoy—above all for the 
right to worship God, to have churches, Sab- 
bath Schools and Bibles. And every time we 
look.at that tall and solid granite shaft, we shall 
remember that our privileges, as Americans, 
were bought with blood. 

Seating ourselves again in the carriage, we 
were soon in front of Gore Hall, Cambridge, in 
which is the library of the university. On 
entering, the pleasant face of the assistant li- 
brarian, Mr. S., was before us, and through him 
we had an opportunity to see the busts of many 
friends of the college, such as Presidents 
Quincy and Everett, the late Judge Story, &c. 
Several old books, printed soon after the art of 
‘printing was discovered, interested us, parti- 
cularly an old Bible, and some commentaries 
thereon. We afterwards saw a portion of the 
Bible written with a pen on parchment, and 
ornamented by various pictures executed also 
by a pen. How difficult it must have been to 
have made books m this way. No wonder that 
a copy of the Bible once cost what a library of 
hundreds of volumes now does. How thank- 
ful ought we to be, that each one of us can af- 
ford to own a copy of the Holy Scriptures, that 
“are able to make us wise unto salvation,” 
whereas, formerly, or say four hundred years 
ago, they were so dear that only one person in 
a thousand could own one. A picture of Gore 
Hall will appear in our next number. 

The library has a larger number of books on 
American history, than any other in the world. 
Thus any of our readers will know where to 
find almost every thing on the history of his 
country. History is one of the most pleasing 
and useful branches of study, and it is,special- 
ly important that every youth should be well 
versed in the history of his own country.— 
There are Americans who visit Europe, ignor- 
ant of the history of the United States, and 
many are their mortifications as they are ques- 
tioned by foreigners on America. : 

There are nearly 100,000 volumes in the 
public library at Cambridge. The books are 
arranged in alcoves, or in particular depart- 
ments; and then there is a catalogue of all, so 
that the librarian can furnish any required book 
at a moment’s notice. , 

Gore Hall is a beautiful building of hewn 
granite, and is a decided ornament to the city 
of Cambridge. It is surrounded by shade trees, 
and directly to the west of it are the other halls 
of brick and stone that are used for recitation 
rooms, that are occupied by the students. The 
grounds are spacious, and one great source of 
beauty and comfort are the many shade trees. 

Harvard college was founded six years after 
the city of Boston was settled, or in the year 
1636, on its present site, which was then called 
Newtown. It was soon after named Cambridge, 
because one of the principal colleges of Eng- 
land is located at Cambridge. The General 
Court made the first appropriation to found the 
college. This was greatly increased soon after, 
by a donation in money and books from Rev. 

John Harvard of Charlestown, in honor of whom 
the college was named. Harvard was an Eng- 
lish dissenting minister. He died in 1638, and 











his bones lie buried at Charlestown, where a 
suitable monument has been erected to his 
memory, by the students of Harvard College. 

There are usually several hundred students 
at Cambridge. Some of them are pious young 
men, and one of them is now looking forward 
to the time when he may become a foreign 
missionary. Many prayers are offered for the 
students of Harvard, that they may become 
good men, and be useful in the world, since an 
education qualifies one to do more good, or, if 
unsanctified, to do more evil. 

Some persons think much of the name of 
graduating at a college. But the mere name 
is not much. No one should desire a public 
education except to increase his usefulness and 
happiness. And those who are shut out from 
college privileges, may by other schools and 
self-improvement, become highly educated and 
useful. F. 

EE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Corne.i’s InTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY.— 
This work has been carefully prepared, and 
rendered sufficiently simple to meet the capa- 
cities of the grade of scholarship who have ac- 
quired but a few of the elements of Geographi- 
cal science. The maps are clear and distinct. 
The geographical descriptions are easy for the 
pupil to acquire, and will assist him in making 
a comparative estimate of the hief character- 
istics of the earth’s surface. " here are numer- 
ous elegant engravings, representing important 
places and animals, in different parts of the 
world. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Sold by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


The following pieces of Music have been 
sent to us by Horace Waters, Music Publisher, 
New York. They are for sale by Fetridge & 
Co., Boston. 

+ Tis ourChikdin Heaven.” “Lilly White.” 
“Our Boys.” “Sparkling Polka.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Walpole, N. H., June 11, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—My sister wishes the 
Companion sent to me as a birth day present, 
but she says she shall still continue to read its 
ages with pleasure. Yes, we hail with de- 
fight the day ofits arrival. And may the health 
and life of its editor long be spared, is the wish 

of your humble servant, Henry W. Cuark. 


Rye, N. H., June 10, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Again I enclose a 
dollar for the continuance of my much loved 
paper, the Youth’s Companion, and am.happy 
to say that I do it with much more pleasure 
than ever before. It is equally prized too, by 
my sister, Abbie G. Perkins, and if you please, 

you may in future send it in her name. 
S. E. Perxins. 


Heath, Mass., June 11, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, sir.—I wish to take the Compan- 
ion another year. We like it very much. I 
think it to be one of the best periodicals in the 
world for youth and children. Enclosed is two 
dollars. Yours truly, F. W. Maxwe.t. 














Variety. 


A TASTE FOR READING. 


Sir John Herschel has declared, that if he 
were to ask for a taste which should stand him 
in stead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfu!ness 
to him through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world 
frown upon him, it would be a taste for good 
and useful reading. Give a man, he affirms, 
this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and 
you cannot fail of making him good and happy ; 
for you bring him in contact with the best so- 
ciety in all ages, with the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest men who have adorned humani- 
ty, making him a denizen of all nations, a con- 
temporary of all times, and giving him a practi- 
cal proof that the world has been created for 
him, for his solace, and for his enjoyment. ¢ 

—_——-_>—— 
SELF-POSSESSION. 

Self-possession is a valuable quality, but you 
are not likely to acquire it in great things if you 
do not practise it in common circumstances.— 
“The mildness of Sir Isaac Newton’s temper, 
through the course of life, commanded admira- 
tion from all who knew him, but in no one in- 
stance more than the following: Sir Isaac had 
a favorite little dog which he called Diamond, 
and being one day called out of his study, 
Diamond was left behind. When Sir Isaac re- 
turned, having been absent for a few minutes, 
he had the mortification to find that Diamond, 
having thrown down a Jighted candle among 
some papers, the nearly-finished labors of many 
years were in flames, and almost consumed to 
ashes, This loss, as Sir Isaac had no copy of 
the papers, was irretrievable; yet, without 
striking the dog, he only rebuked him with 
this exclamation, ‘O Diamond! Diamond! 











COMPANION. 








thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done!’” 
a 


A HEN NURSING CATS. 

We saw at the house of F. E. Parker, Esq., 
yesterday, a large Shanghai hen, that has been 
sitting several weeks upon her eggs, has three 
small kittens under her protecting wing,of which 
she seems to think quite as much as she does 
of her chickéns, a part of which have broken 
their way out to day-light, and commenced their 
journey upon the “peeping” stage of life. 
The old cat, who is a general favorite among 
the hens, made her accouchment with the 
Shanghai, and for several days they have dwelt 
in harmony together, except when pussy came 
home late at night—then her majesty Shanghai 
manifests a little jealousy that the kitten portion 
of her charge is to be called for, and taken by 
the nape of the neck to parts unknown. Can 
any professor in zoology or catology, give a 
Shanghaiological or categorical explanation of 
the matter ?—Detroit Advertiser. 
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MOSQUITOES. 

An excellent instrument of warfare against 
mosquitoes is camphor. Take a piece of the 
gum and set fire. to it in a room, and in a few 
moments every mosquito will have vamosed 
the ranche. A good way is to takea Jump of 
convenient size and set fire to it, letting it burn 
a minute. Put out the fire and rest content till 
the annoyance is renewed, and then resume 
hostilities. We write this in a room where 
a few moments since mosqnitoes had run us 
nearly crazy, but which is now entirely free 
from them. So says a contemporary. » 

———_—-_———_ 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Some years ago,a company, seated under the 
umbrageous branches of some trees, near the 
bank of a river in Bengal, were alarmed at 
the unexpected appearance of a tiger, who was 
preparing for his fatal spring, when a lady, with 
unexampled presence of mind, unfurled a large 
umbrella in the animal’s face. He instantly 
retired, as if confounded by so extraordinary 
and sudden an appearance, and thus afforded 
the party an opportunity of retreating. 

a i 
SAMUEL APPLETON. 

Once at the exhibition of a menagerie, the 
attention of the kind-hearted old man was at- 
tracted by a crowd of boys, trying to look at 
the animals through the seams of the tent.— 
“How much,” he asked of the door-keeper, 
“ will you take to let themall in?” A bargain 
was immediately made, and by this wholesome 
operation, the happiness of a hundred or more 
penniless boys was secured for the afternoon. 

pa es ae 


If there be a pleasure on earth which angels 
cannot enjoy, and which they might almost envy 
man the possession of, it is the power of reliev- 
ing distress ; if there be a pain which devils 
might pity man for enduring, it is the death-bed 
reflection that we have possessed the power of 
doing good, but that we have abused and per- 
verted it to purposes of il!.—[Bacon. 


—@——— 

Though I believe that theoretically the Qua- 
kers are wrong in pronouncing all wars to be 
unjustifiable, yet 1 confess that, historically, 
exceptions to their doctrine have been compa- 
ratively few; that is to say, as in every war,one 
party, I suppose, must be to blame, so in most 
wars both parties have been blameable, and the 
wars ought never to have taken place at all. 

Dr. Arnold. 


ee | ae 
CLIPPINGS. 


A New Way or Fisxine.—A wood-chop- 
per, while drinking from a brook near Burling- 
ton, Vt., through a hole he had cut in the ice, 
felt his nose suddenly seized by a fish. Throw- 
ing back his head with a jerk, he pulled out 
upon the ice a fine trout, which weighed two* 
and a half pounds. 


In New York, the other day, a Catskill wa- 
gon stood in Cherry street, with the following 
painted on its three panels: 

| Cars- | KILL | Ice. 

A wag with a piece of chalk inserted an m 
before the last word, so the cart drove about 
the city for the rest of the day as ifto inform 
the public that-— Cats kill mice :” . 


A dandy in Broadway, wishing to be witty, 
accosted the old bell-man as follows: * You 
take all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t 
you?’ ‘Yes, jump in, jump in,’ 

People become ill by drinking healths. He 
who drinks the health of everybody drinks 
away his own. 


The young lady who caught a gentleman’s 


eye, is requested to return it. 
How to make a clean sweep. Wash him. 


A Spanish Proverb, “ What the fool does in 
the end, the wise man does in the beginning.” 


A French proverb, “ The noise of the world 
drowns the thunder of God.” 


A Turkish proverb says, “ The devil tempts 
other men, but idle men tempt the devil.” 


The mere wants of nature, even when nature 
is refined by education, are few and simple; 
but the wants of pride and self-love are in- 
satiable. 


. 


; Poetrp. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF A POOR*LITTER 
MOUSE. 


A poor little mouse had once made him a nest 

As he fancied, the warmest, and safest,and best, 
That a poor little mouse could enjoy ; 

So snug, so convenient, so out of the wa 

This poor little mouse and his family lay 
They feared neither pussy nor boy. °’ 








It was in a stove that was seldom in use, 


Where shavings and paper were scattered jp 
loose, . 


This poor little mouse made his hole: 
But alas! Master Johnny had seen him one da 
As in a great fright he had scampered away , 
With a piece of plum-pudding he stole, 
As soon as young Johnny (who wicked an 
No pitiful thoughts for tat animals had) - 
Descried the poor fellow’s retreat, 
He crept to the shavings and set them alight, 
And before the poor mouse could run off in its 
fright, 
It was scalded to death in the heat! 
Poor mouse how it squeaked, I can’t bear to 
Nor how ite pooe lit 
or how its poor little ones hopped in the 
And died one by one in the fame! tin 
I should not much wonder to hear that one night 
This wicked boy’s bed-curtains catching alight. 
He suffered exactly the same.—J. Taylor, , 
SEE 


From the Home Journal. 
MY FATHER. 


We are much mistaken if the following 
touching stanzas, sent to us by a southern cor. 
respondent, do not “ come home” to the feelings 
of many of our readers—for wide is the expe- 
rience of suffering similar to that, the memory 
of which, inspired these lines. The author, a 
lady of refined education, intellect, and desery. 
edly high social position, had the misfortune, 
we are told, to wed a man totally unworthy of 
her, who took her to the far west, and there in- 
famously endeavored te destroy her. Her fath- 
er, though well-stricken in years, journeyed 
thither and brought her home again; and to 
celebrate the parental devotion which inspired 
that act, the stanzas were written :— 

Tn childhood’s years, who loved me best ? 
Who blamed me least, and most caressed ? 
My father. 
When I was young, and full of glee, 
Whe rode me on his tired knee ? 
My father. 
Who did for all my wants provide, 
And was my best and kindest guide ? 
My father. 
When kneeling at the throne of prayer, 
Who plead for me most earnest there ? 
My father. 
Who taught me, by his words and ways, 
To trust in God through darkest days ? 
My father. 
When far from friends, and racked with pain, 
Who brought his wanderer home again, 
My father. 
And now, for years, oh! may it be 
My pleasant task to wait on thee, 
My father! 
And when on earth our toil is o’er, 
May we, with angel songs, adore 
“Our Fatuer!” 
,———_} 
THE ROBIN’S APPEAL. 


As various methods are now resorted to, to 
prevent the killing of innocent and useful birds, 
we commend the following lines to thoughtless 
boys :— 

O kill me not! thou thoughtless boy, 

While singing here in all my joy ; 

Tis wicked thus to harm me now, 

Still let me hop from bougi: to bough. 

O kill me not! life’s dear to me 

As ’tis to you, so wild and free,— 

Now poised in air, then sailing low,— 

How full of glee, we only know. 

O kill ua not! in yonder tree, 

My mate and I have nurslings three ; 

You would not, sure, that these should die 

For want of food, up there so high! 

O let us live! and day by day 

We'll utter thanks, in our own way ; 

We'll surely come quite near your door, 

And sweetest songs sing o’er and o’er. © 
J. M. He 
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